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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Dr. Soekarno and the fava Nationalists 
ISTURBING reports come from Java as to the treatment 
of Dutch residents, including some of the senior officials, 
by the extremist elements in the Nationalist Movement. 
Unfortunately neither the British nor the Dutch troops there have 
yet been in sufficient force to intervene effectiv ely, while the violent 
conduct of the extremists appears to have caused the Japanese to 
lose their heads and surrender all their arms and equipment to 
these hotheads. 
What is not yet clear is the extent to which Dr. Soekarno can 
im to exercise control over, or be responsible for, these unruly 
lements in the movement. He is reported to have a fairly large 
imber of troops, trained by the Japanese, at his disposal, but 
ippears to have been quite unable to prevent the “Indonesian 
People’s Army”’ from declaring war on the Dutch; all he could do 
s to disclaim all responsibility for this step in a broadcast from 
jandoeng. Dr. Soekarno himself has been an avowed opponent 
e Dutch Government for many years, and has undoubtedly a 
trong following among the townspeople of Java. Outside that 
land his movement appears to enjoy no support at all. 
[he Dutch Government have been very greatly handicapped by 
isolation of all sections of the people of Java from information 
to what has been going on for nearly 4 years. Not only were 
ey subjected to persistent Japanese propaganda to the effect, 
ng other things, that the Japanese were still winning the war— 
ght up till July last—but they knew nothing of Queen Wilhel- 
na’s Proclamation of Dec. 7, 1942 or of the Decree of the 
therlands Government a year later. ‘The former was an 
teresting as well as a very important pronouncement, as it laid it 
that the Kingdom of the Netherlands will, after consultation 
tween representatives of its four parts (of which the East Indies 
one) be reconstructed as a Commonwealth, to be based on ‘“‘the 
| foundation of complete partnership”’, in which every part will 
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handle its own internal affairs, matters of common interest such as 
defence and foreign affairs being reserved for consideration and 
decision by organs of the Kingdom as a whole. The Decree of 
December 1943—which, incidentally, was issued at the same time as 
General de Gaulle’s declaration regarding Indo-China—provided 
for the convening of the Volksraad as soon as possible after the war 
with a three-fifths majority of Indonesian Representatives, instead 
of one half as hitherto. It also provided for the replacement of the 
“Council of the Indies’’, a purely advisory body, by an Executive 
Council consisting of the heads of Departments, to assist the 
Governor-General in his work. 


Colonel Perén and the Argentine Crists 

Since June, 1943 coups d’état have become almost commonplace 
in Argentina. But recent events have been unusually spectacular. 
On October g Colonel Perén, Argentina’s “‘strong man’’, who 
combined the posts of Vice-President, Minister of War, Secretary 
of Labour and Welfare, and president of the post-war council, 
was forced to resign through the intervention of a part of the 
officers’ corps, and particularly of General Eduardo Avalos, the 
commander of the Campo de Mayo garrison, near Buenos Aires. 
The part that the military has played in Argentine politics since 
1943 is sufficiently known, and there was much speculation 
whether General Avalos intended to subordinate selfish military 
interests to those of the country at large, or whether he would 
turn out to be just another “‘strong man’’. Admiral Verengo 
Lima’s acceptance of the Ministry of Marine was reassuring, 
but no civilian was associated with President Farrell’s new Govern- 
ment, and it came to a sudden end on Oct. 17 when Colonel 
Perén, with the aid of workers’ demonstrations and, apparently, 
with the connivance of the police, staged a triumphant return. 
Given the low standard of living of the masses of rural and urban 
workers in Argentina it is not surprising that Colonel Peron has 
succeeded in winning the support of some sections of the Argen- 
tine trade union movement. He seems, indeed, successfully to 
have split it. But his return is not the end of the crisis in 
Argentine affairs. Nor can it begin to end till civil liberties and 
constitutional government are restored. Meanwhile, to disrepute 
abroad is added chaos at home. Argentina would seem to be 
perilously near the abyss of civil war, and Colonel Perén’s 
technique, though old-fashioned in Europe, is unpleasantly new 
in America. 


The United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization 
The inaugural meeting of the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, which opened at Quebec on Oct. 16, 
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represents in one sense the culmination of discussions and negotia- 
tions inaugurated at the Hot Springs Conference more than two 
years ago—in May, 1943. There has been a certain natural 
mpatience with the apparently dilatory pace at which the pro- 
visional machinery there created has been working. The 
complexities of international organization are, however, inevitably 
very great, even in a field where at first sight there are few obvious 
clashes between the benefits to be derived from co-operative 
effort and the vested interests of national policy, and any expecta- 
tion of quick results is likely to be disappointed. 
In a more important sense, however, the inaugural meeting is 
nly a beginning. The constitution of the F.A.O., while drawn up 
cautious terms, nevertheless allocates to the Organization a wide 


1 
} 


eld for useful activity. Just what it will attempt to do, or will be 
illowed to attempt to do has, however, yet to be determined. 
Vluch will depend on the character and personality of the first 
lirector-general. Still more will depend on the farsightedness of 
Governments in steadily resisting any temptation to allow its 
nvestigations to be impeded by “political” considerations. 
\Vieanwhile, it is interesting to note that the signature of the 
Charter at the inaugural meeting at Quebec brought into being 
first of the permanent functional authorities of the world after 
Val 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 


YT ‘HE Palestinian problem is essentially a legacy of muddle- 

headed and opportunist British policy during the 1914-1918 

It has grown more acute with time and now faces the 

sh Government in a greatly exacerbated form. Opinions 

ts solution are invariably extreme, both amongst the people 

ly concerned and in the world at large, and it is essential 

ie peace of the Middle East and for international relations 
lly that a solution should rapidly be found. 

What is this Palestinian problem? Reduced to its simplest 

a struggle for supremacy in Palestine between the Jews, 

by the World Zionist Organization, and the Arabs, who seem 

he moment to be without leadership but who have behind 

full support of the newly formed Arab League. Zionism, 

he past drew its impetus from Polish Jewry, is now 

ind inspired by the wealthy and influential Jews of the 

states 


} ews wish to make of Palestine their National State. The 
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World Zionist Conference which met in London during August 
unanimously adopted a resolution which stated:— 


“There can be no solution to the inseparable twin problems 
of the Jewish people and Palestine except by constituting 
Palestine undivided and undiminished as a Jewish State, 
in accordance with the purpose of the Balfour Declaration.” 


The Conference “‘fully endorsed” a request made to the British 
Government by the Jewish Agency on May 22, 1945 that, (a) an 
immediate decision be announced to establish Palestine as a Jewish 
State, and, (6) that the Jewish Agency be invested with all 
necessary authority to bring to Palestine as many Jews as may be 
found necessary and possible. 

The Arabs are willing to live with and co-operate with the Jews 
now in Palestine so long as they can retain their present two to one 
numerical superiority. An Arab spokesman declared recently 
that “The Arab League would be ready to recognize the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine to the extent to which it has developed, 
which, be it noted, was developed from its initiation against the 
will of the Arabs.” There is no doubt that the majority of Arabs 
realize the immense benefits conferred on Palestine by an indus- 
trious, intelligent, and progressive Jewish community, and 
although the presence of some 500,000 Jews must of necessity 
impede the fulfilment of the Arab dream of an independent Arab 
Palestine, it is unlikely that they would seek to alter the present 
pattern. 

At present Palestine is governed by Great Britain under a 
Mandate confirmed by the League of Nations in 1923, and official 
British policy is defined by the White Paper issued in March, 
1939,' of which the main points were that from the beginning of 
April, 1939 until the end of March, 1944, 10,000 Jewish immi- 
grants were to be allowed to enter Palestine each year, with an 
additional 25,000 refugees to be admitted as and when the High 
Commissioner was satisfied that certain necessary provisions 
had been made for their maintenance. On the expiry of those five 
years Jewish immigration was to depend upon Arab acquiescence, 
and a second period of five years was to be occupied by the 
Mandatory in fostering Arab-Jewish co-operation preparatory to 
the setting up of an independent Palestine State, in which Jews 
and Arabs would be associated in the government and adminis- 
tration. 

The Jews violently oppose the White Paper, which they claim 
would confirm them as a powerless minority: the Arabs are now 
willing to accept it, although they also opposed it when it was first 

1 Cmd. 6019 of 1939. 
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issued on much the same grounds as the Jews—that it made them 
share with others a country which was their own. 

These conflicting claims are a result of British policy during the 
1914-1918 war when, for various reasons, and also, to be fair, 
impelled sometimes by power politics not entirely their own, they 
appear to have made promises to both Jews and Arabs which each 
side has interpreted in a wider sense than was intended. In fact, 
both sets of promises were sufficiently vague and ambiguous to 
leave a loophole, and it can be argued that Britain promised the 
whole of the country to neither. 

lhe Arab claim, in short—the full story would fill a book—is 
based upon undertakings given to the late King Hussein of the 
Hedjaz, then leader of the Arabs, for the establishment of an Arab 
Kingdom as a reward for an Arab revolt against their Turkish 

asters, then fighting on the German side in the war against 
Gaateed. The Arabs claim that Palestine was included in the 
agreement: British statesmen have refuted this, but as British 
pledges to the Arabs were almost completely disregarded or broken 

to some extent under pressure or obstructionism by France— 
the point now seems immaterial. 

Zionists base their claim to Palestine upon the famous Balfour 
Declaration of November 2, 1917, which said, in part, that:— 


‘His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, 
ind will use their best endeavour to facilitate the achievement 
of this object.” 


[he point of contention in this undertaking, which the Jews 
er gives them full rights to Palestine, is the article ‘‘a’”’ before 
National Home”’: Zionists frequently misrepresent the wording 

to read “‘the National Home”’ 

The declaration continues:— 


‘It being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine.” 


News of the Balfour Declaration exploded like a bomb in King 
ein’s headquarters, where the Arab revolt was being planned, 
he sought reassurances as to the British Government’s 

ntions. This was given orally by Commander Hogarth, one of 

heads of the Arab Bureau in Cairo, who in January, 1918 was 


by the British Government to inform King Hussein that:— 
‘Jewish settlement in Palestine would only be allowed in so 


far as would be consistent with the political and economic 
freedom of the Arab population.”’ 
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There is a wide difference between the “‘civil and religious 
rights” of the Balfour Declaration and the “political and economic 
freedom” of the Hogarth undertaking. These two vital and 
seemingly conflicting pledges have been endlessly debated ever 
since and are the foundations upon which the dispute that has 
caused so much bloodshed and suffering has been built. Surely 
the time has now come to disregard them both and seek another 
and more realistic approach to the Palestinian problem 

One of the greatest obstacles to a balanced understanding of the 
true nature of that problem has been the loose use of the term 
“Arab” to describe the non-Jewish element in the dispute. In 
actual fact, while linguistically and on grounds of religion, culture, 
and traditions the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine are of the 
Arab race, they are before everything Palestinians. ‘They are not 
the nomadic desert Arab, wandering from country to country 
throughout the Middle East and making forays on the settled 
lands. That would have been a true enough picture of the Arabs 
of the Islamic conquest, but even then they did not assimilate or 
displace the original dwellers on the land. Their numbers were 
not great enough. The army with which Omar conquered Pales- 
tine in the first years of the Moslem era (in the seventh century) 
did not amount to more than 10,000. To these were added a few 
thousand of the Christian Beduin of the Syrian desert, who 
accepted Islam and joined up with Omar’s forces for sheer love ot 
fighting and the prospect of booty. The people who continued.to 


live in the cities, to cultivate the land, and to carry on the lifeYof 


the country were the descendants of the original inhabitants—a 
mixture of Phoenicians, Canaanites, Greeks, and Jews, but mainly 
the first two peoples. These largely accepted Islam, wholly 
adopted the Arabic language and script, and, to a considerable 
extent, the Arabic culture and social system. The Palestinian 
Arab of to-day who pushes his ancient plough in the Vale of 
Esdraelon or Shaaron is the direct descendant of the man who 
tilled those same plains before Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees. 
And living alongside him are Palestinian Jews whose ancestors, 
the Children of Israel, invaded the land some three thousand 
years ago, but, like the later Arab invader, never wholly absorbed 
the popul: ition. They remained chiefly in the mountains, where 
they established their capital, and the people of the plains resisted 
assimilation. 

Even so their rule was broken and incoherent, and their limited 
numbers are shown by the fact that the Babylonians could remove 
them to Mesopotamia and, years after, the Romans could extirpate 
them completely from the country. But the Diaspora did not leave 
a desert behind it: life went on with a population adequate for all 
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needs. ‘The Romans did not bring in large numbers of immigrants 
to fill a depopulated country; there were still the same stock as is 


be found to-day, though modified a little by the Crusading 
nfluence. There they still are, a patient but not very virile 


agricultural population, fated through the centuries by reason of 
their geographical position and racial characteristics to be con- 


uered and exploited by race after race, but never absorbed. 
\t the beginning of the sixteenth century Palestine was again 
yverrun by an invader, this time the Turk, and the country 


remained under his domination until it was liberated by the British 


1917. He left even less mark than earlier conquerors, for he 
ind a more compact country with definite national character- 


[he Palestinian problem was created after the 1914-1918 war, 
hen two racial movements were re-born, almost simultaneously. 
[he Arabs, liberated at last from the Turkish yoke, wished to 


recreate territorially at least part of the great Arab Empire which 


} 


id at one time extended from the Iberian Peninsula in the west, 
long the southern shores of the Mediterranean to the banks of 
Indus and the Aral Sea in the east. It had, after the Moslem 
nquest, included what is now known as Palestine. The libera- 
1 was, however, more than merely political: freed from Turkish 
mination which had kept them politically subjugated and 
tellectually and socially backward, the Arab leaders had dreams 
\rab renaissance. 
\t the same time, in the desire to escape persecution in Russia 
| Poland and to own a land of their own where they could be free 
m danger and humiliation, the Zionists intensified their efforts 
tle Jews in Palestine, a land not more theirs than the Arabs’, 
vhich, from its unbreakable ties with the roots of their 
they regarded as their homeland, a land in which they 
ild not be foreigners but natives. 
On the assumption that possession is nine points in the law, the 
b has far greater claims to Palestine than the Jew, for he has 
in uninterrupted occupation for nearly thirteen hundred 
but in view of the mixed parentage of the inhabitants of 
tine, the peace and amity in which the basic elements in the 
ition had lived through the centuries, and the deep religious 
ations the country had for Arab and Jew alike, it seemed 
ble to create, inside an Arab Palestine, a Jewish National 
‘hat was, presumably, the intention behind Britain’s 
ntly divergent promises: it may be, on the other hand, that 
intention was the outcome of the promises, a method of 
ng the best of a bad situation. It is, however, abundantly 
that that was the British Government’s intention: every 
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authoritative statement since the Balfour Declaration testifies to it. 

Many Zionist leaders understood that the promise of a national 
home in Palestine in no way implied Jewish domination over that 
country, but unfortunately the rank and file of Zionism have for 
long talked wildly about the establishment of a Jewish State. It 
is probably for that reason that the small-scale immigration which 
was carried on in a fairly orderly manner in the days prior to 
Hitler aroused Arab resentment and fear, and led to repeated 
clashes between Arab and Jew, although the number of people 
entering the Holy Land was too small to create a real problem. It 
was only with the rise to power of Hitler that the actual number 
of immigrants began to cause genuine misgivings. In place of 
the few thousands of Jews which the Zionist Organization sent to 
Palestine each year, from 1933 onwards there were, and would 
have been, tens of thousands, perhaps even hundreds of thousands 
of persecuted people seeking haven in Palestine. Immigration 
figures which had been 2,713 in 1927, 2,178 in 1928, 5,249 in 
1929, 4,944 IN 1930, 4,075 in 1931, rose to 9,553 in 1932, and shot 
up to 30,327 in 1933 and 42,359 the next year, and reached their 
peak of 61,854 in 1935. To-day the population of Palestine is 
1,655,849, of whom 478,449 are Jews and 1,177,400 non-Jews. 
Of the latter 98 per cent are Arabic speaking, 96 per cent are 
natives of Palestine, and 1,105,816 would be described as Arabs. 

Now that the war has been won and Hitlerism eradicated, and 
when conditions in war-torn Europe return to normal, will there 
still be thousands of potential immigrants? And is it not fairly 
certain that at least some proportion of the Central European Jews 
who fled to Palestine to escape annihilation will wish to return to 
countries which, despite their horrible associations, they still 
regard as their homelands, and where, moreover, they will find 
far greater opportunities than in Palestine? Investigations on the 
spot have proved to the writer that this is so. 

It is difficult to discover how many Jews there are in Europe 
to-day. Unfortunately Zionists, in an undefstandable desire to 
gain the maximum sympathy and assistance for their persecuted 
and brutalized brethren, make use of contradictory arguments. 
On the one hand they attempt to show that persecution has been 
so appalling that only a few hundred thousand Jews remain in 
Europe; on the other, to gain support for unlimited immigration 
into Palestine, they talk of one or two million Jews homeless and 
oppressed in Central Europe. 

Thus, Mr. Elijahu Dobkin, described as Commissioner for 
Immigration of the Jewish Agency, was quoted in the Manchester 
Guardian of August 12 as giving the number of Jews remaining 
in Europe, excepting Russia and Britain, as 500,000. He was 
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later quoted, on his return to Palestine, as putting the figure at 
1,600,000. No one yet knows the exact figure. Even if it is as 
high as 1,000,000 there is little scope for large-scale immigration, 
for a reasonable proportion are living in countries such as France, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, etc. in which they are well 
established and secure and which they would not want to leave. 
Many more will undoubtedly re-settle in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and even Germany, whilst those in Poland 
will probably, if conditions there remain unpropitious, migrate to 
Russia. ‘There will always be a limited number of Jews to whom 
Palestine will be a magic land, drawing them to it from the four 
corners of the world, but whether there will be enough to create a 
real, as opposed to an artificial, Zionist-made, Palestinian problem, 
must be highly doubtful. 

If this argument is fallacious, if there are indeed hundreds of 
thousands of would-be immigrants, the factor which, other things 
being equal, must have a decisive influence upon the number of 
mmigrants entering Palestine or, indeed, the number of people 
the country can accommodate, is its “economic absorbtive capa- 
city’, to quote the White Paper. What is that capacity? No one 
has yet found a final or even satisfactory answer. No one, even the 
Zionists, has a clear-cut idea of the number of Jews it would be 
economically possible to transplant to Palestine. Some envisage 

lewish population of as many as 6,000,000; others put the figure 

s low as 2,000,000. A British Royal Commission, while unwilling 
commit itself to definite numbers, did imply that most of 
Palestine’s cultivable land is already in use. Experts, such as 
Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, see the country’s possibilities as practically 
limitable, given proper methods of soil treatment, irrigation, etc., 
ilthough it is not quite clear where the necessary water is to be 


nd 


[here is no doubt the Jews have worked wonders and have 
ften made two blades of grass to grow where formerly one had 
ifficulty in pushing its way through the heavy soil. Their modern 

d progressive methods of scientific farming, of land reclamation, 

| of intensive agriculture have contributed very greatly to the 
nrichment of Palestine, and no one knows the limits of the process, 
hich must, however, be slow. 

On the reverse side of the picture, it is likely that the Arab, who 

destructive and thoughtless farmer, and so old-fashioned that 
any are to-day using exactly the same methods, and almost the 

e tools, as their great-great-grandfathers, would send Palestine 

ards, or at least make it stand still. In fairness to the 
le stinian Arab, however, it should be pointed out that a promis- 
ng new generation is now growing up. Educated at such institu- 
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tions as the Arab College in Palestine, the American University 
at Beirut, and the American University in Cairo, they are com- 
bining with their natural qualities of industry and courage an 
intelligent grasp of modern methods and a capacity for assimilating 
modern education. 

There is then the question of industries. The war period, with 
its utterly false and fictitious economy, tends to obscure Palestine’s 
actual position and its future possibilities. Since the beginning of 
the war Palestine, like most of the Middle East, has known an 
astonishing prosperity, based solely upon war conditions—the 
huge amount of money introduced by Allied forces (amounting at 
its peak to some {250,000,000 per annum), the reliance which had 
to be placed on locally produced and manufactured goods, as 
imports were restricted, and the heavy demands for local labour. 
In these circumstances many industries, large and small, have 
grown up which can only survive a return to normal conditions 
by the application of some measure of protection. Jewish indus- 
tries are particularly badly placed because their labour costs are 
high compared to the very low rates ruling in neighbouring coun- 
tries, one of the cheapest labour markets in the world, and also 
because with the rise of anti-Semitic feeling it is certain that the 
independent Arab countries will erect high tariff walls to keep out 
Jewish products. 

If the Jewish side of the problem has altered drastically since 
1939, an even more radical change has occurred in the Arab camp. 
This is no place to inquire into the strength of the bonds uniting 
the Arab countries or the practical results that can be expected 
from the formation of the Arab League; but there can be no 


doubts about the fervour of Arab nationalism or the spirit of 


unity which now animates the Arab Middle East. Only Palestine, 
of the Arab countries which would have made up the Arab 
Kingdom to which the leaders of the Arab revolt aspired, has not 
attained independence. As the League grows in strength, so will 
the desire to see Palestine become a member, and that will be 
difficult if not impossible until that country, too, has attained 
independence. For the present the Arab League is concerned in 
using its influence to counter the new Zionist effort to make 
Palestine a Jewish State. And despite a somewhat provocative 
statement by the Jewish Agency on August 18, that “The Arab 
States neighbouring on Palestine have no other status with regard 
to Palestine than have all other members of the United Nations’, 
the members of the Arab League are taking a very deep, and will, 


if necessary, be ready to take an active, interest in the affairs of 


Palestine. 
Sir Arthur Wauchope, a former High Commissioner, said that 
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the root of the Palestine problem was fear, the fear of the Jews 
being forced into the sea and the fear of the Arabs of being 
edged out of their own country. Arab fears are very real, and have 
their foundation not so much in the attitude of the Jews inside 
Palestine, as in the immense pressure brought to bear on world 
opinion by Zionists outside it. It is indeed with difficulty that 
the Arab side of the case obtains a hearing in England: it is almost 
mpossible in America. On the contrary, hardly a week passes 
vithout some fresh presentation of the Jewish case. Nearly all 
the influential American newspapers are pro-Jewish and so are 
many of the British. The elected representatives of the people of 
Britain and America are continually subjected to Zionist influence. 
Nothing poder more strikingly illustrate the deep-rooted cause of 
\rab fears than the situation revealed in a letter from a well- 
wn M.P. published in the Manchester Guardian, a letter 
ongly supporting Jewish demands. ‘The writer referred to 
. their (the Jews’) world-wide financial, industrial, and cultural 
ontacts, their voting strength in several countries, their great 
aculty for organization, and their persistency.’ It is for these 
easons that influential advocates for the Zionist cause are to be 
ind in their scores in high places in America and England, 
hilst support for the Arabs is negligible: Arabs sway no votes. 
s for that reason, too, that the Arab League, and the Arab 
orld in general, feel it necessary to come to the support of their 
stinian brethren. 
ension in Palestine is exceedingly high and the country is on 
nk of another calamity. It will be the British authority 
not the Arabs who will be the object of Jewish attack, but 
lisorder breaks out it is unthinkable that the Arab com. 
ll stand aside. Surely the time has = for plain 
it will lead to a useful understanding of this difficult 
blem. One can truthfully say that w hilst Arab irre apendliie 
nationalism are the despair of their friends, Zionist over- 
geration and ubiquitous persistency in thrusting forward their 
are doing infinite harm. ‘The continual gratuitous inter- 
American public men, too, does only damage, both to 
ewish case and to the possibility of finding an equitable 
With each fresh demand by an American Congressman 
British M.P. for the throwing open of Palestine to unlimited 
mmigration, Arab fears increase and Arab hackles rise. 
semitism, formerly unknown in the Middle East where for 
Jews have lived on terms of perfect equality and friend- 
the local populations, is now spreading. 
1 to the Palestinian problem can only now be found by 
tional action, unprejudiced by interference from interested 
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parties or individuals. Whether the jewish lamb will ever be 
persuaded to lie down with the arab lion in Palestine (and the 
adjectives are interchangeable, according to which way one looks 
at the matter) is an open question. So long, however, as the 
general pattern is not materially altered and provided the barrage 
of Zionist propaganda is ceased, there is reason to believe that 
peace could be maintained in Palestine, a small but steady stream 
of immigrants could be admitted, and a time might come when 
the governing authority could gradually withdraw, handing over 
the administration of the country to the bi-national body envisaged 
in the British Government’s declarations. It cannot, however, 


be a rapid process. 
G. S. H. 


THE ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 
A PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF ITS ORGANIZATION AND WORK 


HE origin of the Allied Commission for Austria may be 

traced back to the Moscow Declaration, whereby the three 

Powers, Great Britain, the United States, and the U.S.S.R., 
resolved upon the re-establishment of a free and independent 
Austria. At that time the obstacles to be overcome in the realiza- 
tion of such a project seemed gigantic. As regards administration 
alone the difficulty had to be faced that since early in 1939 there 
had been no central administrative machinery in existence for 
Austria. That country had lost its identity as a separate adminis- 
trative entity and had been merged into the Reich in the form of 
seven Reichsgaue, each under its own Governor who received his 
orders direct from Berlin; so that Carinthia or Styria was just as 
much an integral part of the German Reich as Hanover or Bruns- 
wick. Austrian law had been almost entirely replaced by German 
law; Austrian institutions and methods of government by German. 
Moreover, many of the Austrian politicians and senior adminis- 
trative officials who possessed just those qualities of patriotism 
and leadership needed to build up a new Austrian State had been 
driven into exile or had vanished into concentration camps. 

The first and most radical problem to be faced was, therefore, 
that of recreating a central administration for Austria, as well as 
adapting and utilizing such branches as existed. It was the Allied 
Commission for Austria which was charged with the task of 
building up this administrative machinery as quickly as possible, 
as a prerequisite to the resumption of normal political activities 
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and the establishment of an independent Austrian Government. 
All the occupying Powers were to participate in the Commission. 
As early as October of last year, when the end of the war seemed 
imminent, the nucleus of the American and the British elements 
of the Commission had been formed in London and were settling 
down to study problems of Austrian government, acting in con- 
sultation on matters of policy. 

But it was realized that the Allied Commission could only start 
woik after the fighting in Austria had ceased and orderly condi- 
tions prevailed. And from the first moment that Allied troops 
entered Austria some form of military government had to be 
established, and control machinery created which could merge 
mperceptibly into the Commission organization at a suitable 
ate. ‘This problem was solved by the simple expedient of giving 
each of the Allied Commanders-in-Chief of troops in Austria 
three hats. The first was that of Commander of their troops in 
\ustria, the second that of head of the military government organi- 
ation, and the third that of Commissioner of the A.C.A. In this 
way it was hoped to co-ordinate the occupation, the military 
government, and the Commission activities into one harmonious 
whole. The final stage of the Commission’s life would be reached 
when the forces of occupation were withdrawn and the Military 
Commissioners were replaced by Civil Commissioners, who would 

ase to act as an executive body in Austria, but would exist rather 

an advisory capacity to the Austrian Government. 

How did these plans work out in fact? From the first days of 
heir initiation the British and American elements of the Com- 

ission were required to act as advisers on military government 

itters in Austria to Field-Marsha! Alexander, Supreme Allied 
Commander Mediterranean Forces, and to the G5 Austria 
taff who were preparing to spread a “‘carpet”’ of military govern- 
nt officers in those parts of Austria entered by his troops. 
veen them the various divisions of the British and American 
ements of the Commission produced a military government 
ndbook for the use of Military Government officers in the field. 

\t this stage it was not possible to maintain close contact with the 
sian element, and the French element was only just being 

rine d. 

By the beginning of May of this year the whole of Austria had 

1 occupied by the troops of the four Powers. ‘The Russians 
d Vienna and Lower Austria, Upper Austria to the left bank of 
Danube, and Styria to a line running north and south through 
enburg; the British had occupied Carinthia and the rest of 
iclusion of France as an occupying Power had been decided on at 

lta Conference in February. 
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Styria with the exception of a fluctuating line in the south which 
was held by the Yugoslavs and Bulgarians; the Americans had 
occupied Tyrol, Salzburg, and the rest of Upper Austria, and the 
French had entered Vorarlberg. No clear agreement as to zones of 
occupation had been reached at that time, but on May 12 Military 
Government was installed in the British-occupied area, and the 


first proclamations and decrees were posted. The H.Q. Staff 


of Military Government was set up in Udine, the Senior Military 
Government Officer for Carinthia and his experts were installed in 
Klagenfurt, and a team for Styria was sent out provisionally to 
Bad Einod. As executive officers in the field there were two 
Military Government Officers, generally a Major and a Captain, 
in each administrative district, or Bezirk, of the British-occupied 


territory. By this time the main body of the British element of 


A.C.A. had arrived in Rome, and very shortly afterwards selected 
personnel were called north to act as advisers to the Military 
Government staff, or actually to supplement that staff pending 
the establishment of the Commission in Vienna. In this way the 
links between the initial executive body, the Military Government 
staff, and the future Commission itself were continually being 
strengthened, so that the transition when it came should be as 
smooth as possible. 

The administrative situation in Carinthia at this time can be 
summed up by saying that there were two local Governments and 
two forms of military government attempting to function at the 
same time. For by the time British Military Government Officers 
reached Carinthia a Provincial Government had already been set 
up by a Herr Piesch (a well-known Social Democrat, formerly 
Mayor of Villach), consisting of himself as Landeshauptmann, and 
nine other members (four Christian Socials, two Social Demo- 
crats, two Communists, and one non-party man), each of whom 
was in charge of a technical administrative service. This Govern- 
ment was proposing to function along pre-Anschluss lines. On 
May 16 a People’s Liberation Committee was set up by the 
Slovenes in more than doubtful circumstances. And as third 
claimant in the field there appeared three gentlemen from Vienna 
who were eager to act as Landeshauptmann, Police Director, and 
Liaison Officer with the British, but whose burning interest in any 
case was to remain well away from Vienna. In addition to thes 
local attempts at government there were two bodies of Military 
Government Officers—our own and the Yugoslav. It is not difficult 
to conceive the confusion which ensued, the most dangerous aspect 
of the whole situation being the contest for Military Government 
authority between the British and the Yugoslavs. Proclamations by 
both parties were being posted up simultaneously. Yugoslav troops 
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were carrying out house-to-house searches and making numerous 
irrests, besides seizing vehicles and public buildings. Some measure 
the chaos may be derived from the fact that in Klagenfurt, for 
nstance, the first Austrian police to be put on duty by British Mili- 
ry Government officers were disarmed and arrested by parti- 
sans. At the same time the food position was becoming serious 
wing to the influx of displaced persons, Yugoslav requisitioning, 
nd the damage to crops caused by the hordes of German army 
orses roaming across the countryside. 

But this potentially dangerous situation cleared up in a remark- 
bly short space of time. By arrangement between Field-Marshal 
\lexander and Marshal Tito the withdrawal of Yugoslav troops, 

cluding their Military Government officers, started on May 21. 
It was decided at this early stage not to recognize Herr Piesch and 

associates as a Provincial Government, but as a “Consultative 
vincial Committee for Carinthia’. Thus the technical services 

f the Government of Carinthia were administered directly by 
lilitary Government officers, who used Herr Piesch and his 
mittee as an advisory committee, and as links between them- 
ves and the local population. The composition of the Com- 
ttee was altered to make it more representative of the population, 
1in p irticular the claim of the Slovene minority to representa- 
was met by including one Slovene member in the Committee. 
next step was to purge the Carinthian administrative depart- 
Nazi officials. ‘They were then ready to act as executive 

fices for Military Government policy. It should be explained 


] 


t when in 1939 the Lande shauptmann had been replaced by the 
Reichsstatthalter, the same administrative departments had been 
ed, with a certain amount of internalreadjustment. It there- 


ieeded very little reorganization to adapt them to Austrian 
nistrative methods once more. 

\ieanwhile the situation in Styria was developing along different 

here, too, a Provisional Provincial Government had been 

on May 8, under the leadership of the former Social 

ycrat Deputy Landeshauptmann, Herr Machold, and con- 

of three Social Democrats, three Communists, and three 

tian Socials, a composition which did not accurately reflect 

rength of the political parties in Styria. This Government 

in Close contact with the Renner Provisional Austrian Govern- 

vhich will be discussed later) and based its administrative 

ty on the legislation which was being poured forth from this 

| Government in Vienna. Thus it modelled its adminis- 

the 1929 Constitution, and was allowed to carry on 

sted by the Russian authorities, except in so far as the 

requirements of the Russian troops were concerned. 
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The same position was roughly speaking true of Vienna and Lower 
Austria. The Russians adopted a policy of fraternization, and 
political parties were allowed freedom of action. 

During the first week in July the final decision on the zones of 
occupation was reached by the European Advisory Council. The 
British were to occupy Carinthia and Styria, except for the eastern 
area which had formerly formed part of the Burgenland; the 
Americans, Salzburg and that part of Upper Austria on the right 
bank of the Danube; the Russians, Lower Austria, the former 
Burgenland, and the region of Upper Austria on the left bank of 
the Danube; and the French, Tyrol and Vorarlberg. Vienna itself 
was split into four zones, the Jnnere Stadt to be an international 
zone, and the surrounding suburbs to be divided between the 
occupying forces of the four Powers. The British were allotted 
the districts of Hietzing, Margareten, Meidling, Landstrasse, and 
Simmering. The agreement on zones having been reached, the 
way was now clear for the British forces to occupy the rest of 
Styria and their quarter of Vienna, after which the four elements 
of the Allied Commission would be able to start work in Vienna. 

As regards Styria, the British Military Government authorities 
were at once faced with the problem of bringing about some sort 
of administrative uniformity in Carinthia and Styria. In Carinthia 
there existed a Consultative Provincial Committee with no direct ad- 
ministrative authority; in Styria, a fully fledged Provincial Govern- 
ment, deriving its authority from a Central Government which 
had not yet been recognized. The course adopted, in agreement 
with the British element of the Commission, was to call upon both 
bodies to resign. The two leaders, Herr Piesch and Herr Machold, 
were thereupon entrusted at once with the task of forming new 
Provisional Governments which would be more representative of 
the strength of the political parties in the two Provinces. These 
Governments having been formed (in Carinthia consisting of four 
Social Democrats, three Christian Socials, one Communist, and 
one Carinthian Slovene, and in Styria of four Social Democrats, 
three Christian Socials, and two Communists), they were then 
recognized on the following understanding. Certain functions, 
roughly corresponding to those exercised by the Provincial 
Governments as agents of the Federal Government in 1929, could 
be performed by the Landeshauptmann only as an agent of 
Military Government. A further list of functions was left to the 
Provincial Governments to perform on their own responsibility, 
subject only to Military Government veto. Any other powers, 
including the power of legislation, were reserved to the Military 
Government itself. These latter powers, which were not defined, 
may be said to approximate roughly to those functions of govern- 
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ment which the Austrian Central Government had traditionally 
reserved to itself, such as railways, posts and telegraphs, mining, 
inance, justice, police, educational policy, etc. For most of these 
branches of government there were separate administrative 
offices in the Provinces, whose personnel could be used by 
Vilitary Government as an executive staff. The result of this 
arrangement was, therefore, to place Military Government in 
much the same relationship to the Provincial Governments as that 
normally held by the Austrian Central Government, with the 
mportant exception of legislative power, which is not normally 
ntirely reserved to the Central Government. 

At the same time as these administrative arrangements were 

ng completed in Styria and Carinthia, preliminary negotiations 

e afoot for the Commission to start work in Vienna. By now 


> 


he British element had become fairly widely dispersed. ‘While 
the rump of the Commission was still languishing in Rome, 
arious other parties had moved forward into Austria and were 
vorking either with Military Government H.Q. in Bruck a.d. 
Vlur or with the various M.G! officers spread throughout Styria 
nd Carinthia. It was a considerable feat of administration to 
eassemble the various parts in Vienna and to provide them with 
ng and working accommodation in a city which had been so 
ily bombed and shelled. However, the four elements of the 
nmission quickly settled on their headquarters, the British 
oice falling upon the Imperial Palace at Schénbrunn, which has 
lf not escaped air bombardment and presents now only a pale 
tion of the glory of former days. 

[he control machinery of the Allied Commission, as finally 
pproved by the European Advisory Council in July, consists of 
Allied Council, formed by the four Commanders-in-Chief, an 
utive Committee, consisting of one representative of each 
mmissioner, and the staff, formed by the respective national 
ents subdivided into a number of functional divisions. The 
i Council exercises supreme authority in all matters affecting 
tria as a whole. Its main tasks are to initiate plans and reach 
sions on the chief military, political, and economic questions, 
nsure uniformity of action in the four zones, and to recreate 
efficient central administrative machine. It is also to direct 
administration of Vienna through a quadripartite Komman- 

a consisting of the four Commandants. 
Before the Allied Council held its first meeting in Vienna on 
11 the four Commanders-in-Chief met as individuals to 
various urgent problems which needed settlement before 
Commission was prepared to assume responsibility. ‘These 
| in particular the question of food and fuel for Vienna, 
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the restoration of communications, and the activities of the 
political parties. ‘The food situation in Vienna when the British 
first arrived was in fact desperate. The people looked gaunt and 
listless and were obviously unable to do a proper day’s work. 
Indeed, the advance parties of the Commission found that they 
could only usefully employ any Austrians if they provided them 
with a mid-day meal at the barracks. One of the most pathetic 
sights early in September was the crowds of hungry, shabbily 
dressed Viennese standing in absorbed silence in front of the 
placards in the British zone announcing a forthcoming increase in 
rations. 

The Allied Council finally met on Sept 11 and reached a number 
of very welcome decisions. An increase in rations was promised 
for Sept. 23 in Vienna, when the normal ration would be raised 
from 800 to 1550 calories, and this has now been put into effect. 
It was also decided to restore freedom of railway and road transport 
and telephone and telegraph communications throughout the 
whole of Austria in the near future, in order to help revive the 
economic life of the country. This has so far not taken place. 
There is still a very strict control on the demarcation lines between 
the various zones, and a British officer travelling, say, between 
Vienna and Styria needs a special pass to get him through the 
Russian-occupied zone of Lower Austria, where he must in any 
case not stray off the main road. In addition, the Council gave its 
official sanction to the resumption of political activities by the 
three democratic political parties in Austria—the Socialists, the 
Communists, and the People’s Party (Christian Socials). In the 

meantime numerous quadripartite committees have been set up, 
consisting of the heads of divisions from the four elements, to 
study and report on many of the urgent problems facing the 
Commission, such as the use to be made of the central Austrian 
administrative departments, the food and fuel resources of 
Austria as a whole, displaced persons, etc. 

In particular, the whole vexed question of the Austrian Pro- 
visional Government is still awaiting solution. As is known, 
Dr. Karl Renner, the well-known Social Democrat and former 
Chancellor, established his Provisional Government on April 29, 
in agreement with the leaders of the three political parties, and 
with the tacit agreement of the Russian occupying authorities. 
The Government adopted the 1929 Constitution in so far as it 
could practically apply in the present situation, and proceeded to 
issue legislation, some of it valuable. Since, however, neither the 
British, Americans, nor French were prepared to recognize this 
Government, its authority extended only to the Russian zone. 
The British objections to it are well known. It was not considered 
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to be truly representative either of political opinion in the country, 
or of the interests of the Provinces. ‘Towards the end of Septem- 
ber, with the approval of the Allied Council, a Provincial Con- 
ference was held in Vienna in order to consider the position of 
the Central Government. It was hoped thereby to produce a 
more representative body which would prove acceptable to the 
four Powers. The Conference reached no very radical conclusions. 
[he Government was broadened slightly by the inclusion of two 
new Christian Social Under-Secretaries from the Provinces, and a 
new Office of State for Property Control was created, which was 
also given to the Christian Social Party. The general distrust felt 
throughout the country that a Communist should occupy the post 
of Secreti iry of State for the Interior was, however, indicated by 
the creation of a commission of five (two Christian Socials, two 
Social De mocrats, and one Communist) in this Office to supervise 

> preparation of elections and to exercise joint control with the 
Secretary of State over matters of public security. 

It now remains to be seen whether the reshuffled Renner 
Government will be recognized by the four Powers,* and whether 
its authority can thus be extended to the whole of Austria. In 
this connection there are two main technical problems which are 
being studied. The first is whether the newly resuscitated 

entral administrative departments are adequate for their purpose. 
(he second is the extent to which the legislation already issued 
an be approved for re-enaction. Quadripartite committees are at 
resent studying both these problems. As far as the adminis- 
trative departments are concerned investigations have shown that 
on the whole they are being efficiently run, although struggling 
gainst serious material handicaps. The greatest difficulty is the 
hortage of staff. Most of the Ministries have been able to recall 
ir senior officials from pre-Anschluss days, many of them 
ming from concentration camps. But the majority of these men, 
lthough expert at their jobs, are elderly and undernourished, and 
ey are working with about half the staff they had in 1938 owing 
de-Nazification and economy measures. Another outstanding 
stacle to efficient administration at the moment is lack of com- 
inications. One of the weakest links in the Austrian adminis- 
mn is the police which, in many parts of the country, including 

e capital, is amateur and ill-equipped. The police in Vienna, 

instance, have practically no great-coats for protection against 
cold weather. But the Austrian authorities, with encourage- 
nt from the Allied Commission, undoubtedly intend to do 


e the above was written the Allied Council have, on Oct. 20, declared 
hority of the Provisional Government shall extend, under the guid- 
ntrol of the Allied Council, to the whole of Austria. 
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everything possible to produce an impartial and efficient force. 
On the whole it may be said that the Commission’s work has been 
lightened considerably by the efforts which the Austrians them- 
selves have made to get the administration of the country going. 
Instead of the complete vacdum at the centre which was fully 
anticipated there is a solid nucleus of administrative machinery 
which needs only a little encouragement and a good deal of material 
assistance. 

There is, however, one very disturbing factor in the adminis- 
trative life of the country to which the Commission is paying 
special attention. This is the attempt by political parties, more 
particularly the Communists but also occasionally the other 
parties, to interfere with administration by setting up offices, 
which purport to be advisory only, but which seize every oppor- 
tunity to take executive action in such matters as the requisitioning 
of houses and furniture and the distribution of food. 

Whether the present Government is recognized or not, it is 
unlikely that its life will be a long one. For it is anxious to hold 
elections, if possible by November 25, which is estimated as the 
latest date on which the people in the mountainous districts will 
be able to vote before the heavy snow. It is proposed to hold 
elections for the National and the Provincial Governments on the 
same day. Preparations are well in hand. Committees are being 
set up in the communes to draw up the lists of voters, and the 
whole question of displaced Austrians is under consideration, 
in particular to enable them to vote for the Provincial elections 
when they are living outside their own Province. Another burning 
question. which is at present being considered by the second 
Provincial Conference is what, if any, categories of former Nazis 
shall be allowed to vote. It is certainly not an ideal moment to 
hold elections, since many thousands of Austrians have not yet 
returned from prisoner-of-war camps abroad, and there is also 
insufficient time to arrange for impartial external control, but the 
Austrians consider it an urgent necessity to produce a Government 
which shall hold a genuine mandate from the people. The 
Austrian authorities anticipate that the elections will go of 
quietly, and it is indeed remarkable how well-disciplined the 
population is remaining in the most trying circumstances. 

The general picture which Austria presents at the moment is 
that of a country where the material standards of life are perilously 
low, more particularly in Vienna. Here the people have been on 
short commons since 1943, and on the verge of starvation for the 
past six months. This fact, combined with the desperate housing 
and fuel situation and the general standstill of economic life, 
which is rendered all the more acute by the demarcation lines, 
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augurs badly indeed for the coming winter, and it will require 


all the resources of the Allied Commission and the Austrian 


Government to pull the country through. 
& me 


THE SPANISH POLITICAL SITUATION 


N origin and development there is one clear distinction to be 
made between the Spanish Falangist régime and those of 
Fascism and Nazism. Fascism and Nazism began as move- 
ments of a Party which, having seized political power, thereafter 
achieved control of the Army and thus had armed force at the 
lisposal of a political creed. The Falangist régime sprang instead 
from the successful revolt of an Army whose initial conceptions 
in the political sphere were almost wholly negative. ‘The Spanish 
Army in 1936 knew with much more certainty what it did not 
want than what it did. It did not want the régime of the Second 
Republic, among whose declared objectives had been the reduc- 
tion of the armed forces to a proper dependence on the civil 
ithority of the State. Not until April, 1937, when the Civil War 
was some nine months old, did General Franco’s ‘Decree of 
Unification” reveal the Generals casting round for a political basis 
for their movement among such discordant material as lay to their 
hand. ‘The Army has played a very discreet part on the political 
stage ever since. But, if it is the least known factor in the situation, 
t is also the most powerful. The Army made General Franco, 
nd the withdrawal of its support would unmake him, Falangist 
Party or no Falangist Party, as surely as it unmade the last Spanish 
tator, General Primo de Rivera, in 1930. 
(‘his analogy with the earlier dictatorship of 1923-30 goes much 
rther, for the basic problem confronting both Generals, once the 
cess of the pronunciamiento was assured, remained the same. 
Having disrupted the existing political fabric, both had to make 
their way back to some kind of political normality, and the stages 
the progress have shown a striking similiarity. First, a military 
Government, giving way in time to a mixed Cabinet of Generals 
ilians, then the formation of a single Party, followed by the 
nvoking of “purified’’ Cortes with severely limited functions, in 
hope that the people at large would accept the substitute. It 
this stage that the economic blizzard of 1929 swept across 
and, allying economic to political discontents, convinced 
the Army that Primo’s regime had proved no solution for 
ther. General Franco’s blizzard of 1945 is rather, to change the 
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metaphor, the political landslide to the left that with Allied victory 
has swept Europe from Britain to Greece; and, with political now 
piling high on economic discontents, the same question again 
confronts the Army: Can the régime provide the solution? 

General Franco’s authority as Head of the State derives from a 
proclamation of the interim National Defence Council of the 
early months of the Civil War, which named him also Head of 
the Armed Forces. It is therefore essentially military in origin; it 
has no legal basis in the preceding constitutional system, nor has 
it acquired any other beyond that implicit in the continuity of his 
authority and its recognition by foreign States, for his regime has 
not yet promulgated a Constitution of its own. The uncertainty 
of the position is reflected in the absence over so long a period of 
any provision for the naming of a successor. General Franco’s 
powers include, since 1939, that of issuing laws and decrees, on 
grounds of urgency, without reference to the Cabinet. 

In 1940 the Council of State was resurrected. This advisory 
body of six members, each being specifically associated with two 
of the twelve Ministries, is nominated by the Head of the State. 
Its revival was accompanied by an undertaking to promulgate ‘a 


new ordering of the basic laws of the State’. The fulfilment of 


that undertaking has now been deferred for more than five years, 
during which time the Council of State has played a nebulous 
part in affairs. In 1942, however, General Franco announced as 
the first of a series of ‘new organic laws of the State’ one creating 
Cortes, wherein constituent elements of the national community 
would be associated with the task of creating a juridical régime, 
ordering the administrative activity of the State, and endowing 
the new order with an institutional system. This body of some 
450 members, part ex-officio, part nominated, and part elected on 
an indirect and carefully restricted basis, is a merely consultative 
and deliberative body which may draft laws but cannot carry 
them over the veto of the Head of the State. First convoked in 
March, 1943, its activities have been little publicized. 

The administration of justice remains in the same interim 
position. ‘‘Pending the definitive organization of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the new State”, the Supreme Court was 
reconstituted in 1938, and the promised definitive organization is 
still pending. Meanwhile the principle of the independence of the 
judiciary has never been proclaimed, and the régime has through- 
out availed itself freely of legal process for political ends. The 
Tribunal of Political Responsibilities instituted in 1939 and 
directed against bodies and individuals opposed to the National 
Movement, and the Tribunal for the Repression of Freemasonry 
and Communism, dating from 1940, are perhaps the best-known 
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examples. Penal legislation has often been retrospective in 
character, and the oath required of all judges and magistrates 
exacts from them before all else unconditional adhesion to the 
Caudillo 

The use in this context of the term “Caudillo”’ raises the 
complex issue of the relations between Party and State, for 

Caudillo” is General Franco’s title as Head, not of the State, but 

f the Falangist Party, and by implication it is the Party that the 
udicia iry is thus sworn to uphold. The Party in Spain is not the 
State. The original nucleus of the Party first launched itself on 
public notice in 1931 under the banner ‘of “The Conquest of the 
State’, and this has remained its steady, if also for some time now 
a steadily receding, objective. It is pertinent to recall, in view of 
recent canvassing by the régime of a monarchical restoration as 
the solution of its difficulties, that this early aspiration to power 
dates from the last days of the monarchy, against whose effeteness 
it was specifically directed. 

[he statutes and structure of the amalgam of parties — Falan- 
gists, National-Syndicalists, ‘Traditionalists— which since the 
Decree of Unification of 1937 has been known compendiously as 
the Falange were elaborated in this same year, prior to the return 

normal Cabinet government, and the present position of the 
Falange in the State derives largely from the advantage then taken 
of the political vacuum. In its National Services, its National 
Council, and its Junta Politica the Party possessed the semblance of 

vil administration, a deliberative Assembly, and a Cabinet while 
there still did not exist any of these in the State, and when in due 
yurse these latter came into being, those of the Party succeeded 
various directions either in claiming for themselves functions 
roperly pertaining to the State or in intertwining themselves with 
responding State organizations. ‘Thus on the one hand all 
itters affecting syndical organization, including employment 
hanges, were detached from the sphere of the Ministry of 
our when this was created in 1939 and entrusted to the Party 
Service of Syndicates’; and, on the other, wherever a “Service” 
esponded to a Cabinet Ministry, as in Education, the same 
lividual might be in charge of both. In 1941 the Department of 
nd Propaganda was transferred from Government control 

\at of a Party Vice-Secretariat of Popular Education, and press 
broadcasting became thereafter wholly subservient to Party 
ests. In local government the same inter-penetration was 

the appointment as Civil Governor, in all but six of Spain’s 
provinces, of the Provincial Party Leader. ‘The powers of the 
Governor over the whole life of the province are in Spain 

ensive; in municipal administration they may be virtually 
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dictatorial. Financial provision for the Party in the national 
Budget amounts to some { 4,000,000. 

General Franco is Head of the Armed Forces and of the State 
first, and of the Party second. He has on occasion proclaimed 
himself as wholly identified with the Party: his dictum, “I believe 
in Spain because I believe in the Falange’’, is to be seen writ large 
on walls and hoardings throughout the country. ‘Though tolerating 
the growth of organizations and activities that clearly impinge on 
the sphere of State prerogative, he has nonetheless seen to it that 
the Government was always well represented therein, while 
keeping a severe check on Party claims to representation in the 
organs of Government. Thus the two Ministries without portfolio 
that in the 1939 Cabinet were held by militant Falangists were 
dropped in 1941. Thereafter Party interests were officially 
represented in the Cabinet only through the ex-officio membership 
of the Secretary-General of the Party. It is clear therefore that 
General Franco has from the beginning retained in his hands the 
possibility, in case of need, of one day sloughing off his Party 
entanglements, in the hope that with them would go responsibility 
for any failures or unpopularity of the régime. It is clear too that 
the Army, which has steadfastly refused to permit any identifica- 
tion of its interests with those of the Party, is a partner in this 
policy of re-insurance. 

The workings of the policy can best be seen, perhaps, in the 
sphere of foreign affairs. In five years General Franco has had as 
many Foreign Ministers. One, General Jordana, was removed by 
death. Three others were removed by General Franco: Colonel 
Beigbeder, to make way for Sr. Serrano Sufer when, in the 
memorable summer of 1940, it seemed that the fortunes of war lay 
all with the Axis; Sr. Serrano Sufer to make way for General 
Jordana when, shortly before the Allied landings in North Africa, 
Germany’s ability to win the war was already in question and non- 
belligerency was become something of an embarrassment; and 
Sr. Lequerica — who took over the mantle of the deceased General 
Jordana with the significant statement that no change in Spanish 
foreign policy was to be looked for inasmuch as that policy was 
always and essentially General Franco’s own — to make way for 

Artajo, in July, 1945, after the notorious rebuff administered 
to the Franco régime at San Francisco. Sr. Lequerica, if not a 
Falangist, was deeply involved in Spain’s support of Marshal 
Pétain and Vichy. The appointment of Sr. Artajo, late president 
of Catholic Action and again not a Part y member, was designed to 
allay foreign resentment and to pave the way for the eventual 
evolution of the régime into something less offensive to world 
opinion, with the Vatican now as chief external support. 
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The process of sloughing-off is thus already under way. In 
\pril last the censorship of foreign press messages was removed 
from the control of the Party Vice-Secretariat and abolished. In 
the substantial Cabinet reorganization of July the Secretary- 
General of the Party, sole survivor of the three original Falangist 
\linisters without portfolio, was dropped likewise. Since then, to 
the apparently considerable annoyance of the Party, the Civil 
Governor of Barcelona has been replaced by a new appointee 
who is not also Provincial Party Leader, this being regarded as the 
first step in a definite reversal by General Franco of the earlier 
policy of associating these two offices throughout the country. 
[he new Civil Governor is, significantly, an officer seconded from 
the Army for the purpose: the detail makes clear the direction in 

hich any power now removed from the Party is intended to fall. 
\Viore recently still, and very discreetly, the Falangist salute has 
been abolished. It was in the light of such changes as these that 
General Franco, in an interview with a B.U.P. correspondent in 
\ladrid in July, charged him to tell the world that the Falange no 
longer wielded any political power in Spain. 

General Franco himself, however, is the first to realize that it is 

isier to proclaim a volte-face to the outside world than to per- 

it at home, and at the moment the Head of the State and the 
Head of the Party, being still the same person, are constrained to 
peak with totally different voices. In his annual address to the 
National Council of the Falange in July, some five days before the 
radical reconstruction of his Cabinet, he spoke not merely of steps 

‘‘ouarantee the spirit of the Falangist movement” but told the 
Council that he wished to entrust to it “the most important task 
f the year”: the suppression of unemployment and the establish- 

nt of unemployment insurance. ‘Taken in conjunction with the 

tention in the Cabinet of the uncompromising Falangist Sr. 
ron as Minister of Labour, this gives a clue to what is perhaps 
neral Franco’s major difficulty. It has been noted above that 
organization of labour was from the beginning claimed, and 
ured, by the Party as its peculiar prerogative. In the Falangist 
rogramme syndical organization appears as the backbone of the 
nomic and social structure of the régime. This is the Party’s 


tive contribution to the theory of government, and in this 


Id. if 


f anywhere, resides its power. General Franco himself has 
isted, as recently as May last, that in this field too lie its most 

ble successes: ‘The efficiency of the Falange is proved by 

resurgence of Spain in every respect, particularly in social 
vements, in which Spain is among the leading countries in 
rid.’ And it was here, for the renewal of the syndical 
ation, that in October, 1944, the first approach to elections 
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which the régime has permitted were held. Whatever the freely 
expressed opinions of workers and employers on the present 
labour framework might be, it is evident that to dispossess the 
Falange here and allow the framework to collapse would be to 
run the risk of such industrial chaos as no régime, lacking now 
both a creed and an economic structure, could hope to survive. 

This is presumably the meaning to be given to General Franco’s 
statement on the need of guaranteeing the spirit of the Falangist 
movement, and it has its bearing also on the significance of the 
advent to the new Cabinet of the other old-guard Falangist, Sr. 
Fernandez Cuesta, who, having been Minister of Agriculture 
prior to 1940, reappears now as Minister of Justice. Since January 
last Sr. Fernandez Cuesta has been President of the Council of 
State, an office that had lain some time vacant. His appointment 
then signified that the function originally laid down for the 
Council, namely, the drafting of a new Constitution, was at last to 
be put in hand, and his inclusion now in the Cabinet as Minister 
of Justice is a further indication that, alike in “the new ordering 
of the basic laws of the State” and in “the definitive organization 
of the administration of justice’’, the spirit of the Falangist move- 
ment is still seeking to perpetuate itself. 

The first stage on the road to the new Constitution was marked 
by the submission to the Cortes in July last of a Bill of Rights. 
This, as it appears, had not however been drafted by the Council 
of State nor by any other State organ, but by the National Council 
of the Party. Such an anomaly may be held to be in accordance 
with the attribution in the Party statutes to the Junta Politica, 
which is officially described as a Delegation of the National 
Council, of the duty of ‘‘guaranteeing in peace the State continuity 
of Falangist action’. It is less obviously in accordance with 
General Franco’s statement to the world at large that the Falange 
no longer wields political power that the basic rights and liberties 
of the Spaniard should be defined for him by the Party. And the 
unanimous approval of the Bill of Rights by the Cortes will 
doubtfully be taken by outside opinion as meaning more than that 
in the Cortes, too, the spirit of the Falangist movement has been 
adequately guaranteed, for the thirty-six articles of this Charter 
do little to refute the belief that Spain is still a Fascist State. 
Freedom of speech is to be permitted provided the fundamental 
principles of the State are not attacked; complementary laws will 
regulate the exercise of the right. Freedom of association is 
similarly restricted to association for legitimate aims, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of law. Freedom of religious belief is 
conceded, but no ceremonies or external manifestations of religion 
other than those of the Catholic religion will be permitted. All 
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organs of the State will function according to pre-established 
juridical rules, which may not be modified or arbitrarily inter- 
preted for mere reasons of expediency nor in response to the 
demands of public opinion, nor for any similar motive. Reasons 
of expediency may justify nevertheless the suspension of such 
contingent liberties as the Charter now concedes, for its penulti- 
mate Article lays down that the Government in grave circum- 
stances will have the right to restrict individual liberties in whole 
or in part. “The Charter”, said General Franco, “‘offers the 
greatest freedoms compatible with public order’. ‘The Cortes at 
the same session approved also a Municipal Law regulating the 
constitution of municipalities. By this, in towns with a population 
of 10,000 or more the mayor will be appointed by the Government; 
in smaller towns by the Civil Governor of the province. The 
| mayor will nominate one-third of the municipal councillors, the 
remaining two-thirds being elected from among names presented 
| by approved organizations. This procedure General Franco 
described as ‘‘popular election”’ 

The re-insurance policy taken out by General Franco and the 
Army has necessitated the holding in reserve of an alternative 
political structure should the Falange fail to achieve stability and 
yeneral acceptance. ‘That alternative has always been a return to 
the monarchy, and periodically, whenever internal discontent was 

fe, General Franco has dropped references, sometimes veiled 
nd always vague, to such a restoration as being his ultimate 
bjective. ‘To the Army, and to General Franco as Head of the 
\rmed Forces, a restoration would in principle always have been 

eptable enough. ‘To General Franco as Head of the State it is 
viously less so, while to General Franco, Head of the Falange, 
t can only be an extreme and extremely distasteful resort. It is 
mprehensible, therefore, that his policy in this matter has in the 

t been to offer the hope and leave it at that. Whenever monar- 

st elements have built on the hope and sought to hasten its 

lization, General Franco’s reaction has been as swift as if they 
| been “‘Red”’ intriguers against the security of the State. And 
r he has succeeded in holding internal discontent in check. 

(‘he end of the war in Europe and the elimination of his foreign 

kers have now added external discontent against his régime, 

ch cannot be so easily checked. Few regimes have ever been 
pitilessly indicted by “friendly” States as was that of the 
ange in the Potsdam Declaration of July. Falangist Spain was 
re declared unfit to associate with the United Nations, one- 
| of whom, it may be noted, are Spain’s daughter-nations 
the Atlantic, whom not long ago the régime was fondly 

ng to rally to its defence under the banner of ‘“‘Hispanity”’ 
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One of those nations, Mexico, which has never recognized 
Franco’s Spain, has now granted formal recognition to a Repub- 
lican Spanish Government in exile, a step which may soon be 
followed by others. Three, Guatemala, Panama, and Bolivia, have 
withdrawn their earlier recognition of the Falangist régime. 
General Franco’s Government has been pointedly excluded from 
international negotiations concerning what it holds to be a vital 
Spanish interest, Tangier, and has been condemned in absence 
for its action there in 1940. This is a situation which manifestly 
cannot continue indefinitely. And, internal discontent now 
feeding on external, the necessity for radical change is at last being 
pressed by powerful elements at home which were themselves 
deeply implicated in the coming of the régime. The pastoral 
letter which the Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, 
Dr. Pla y Deniel, issued on August 28 to mark the end of the war 
demands an end to what it calls the “‘constituent period”’ and the 
return to a Constitution “in conformity with Spain’s historic 
tradition and the degree of political education of the Spanish 
people”. This demand, it may be inferred, was not voiced without 
the acquiescence of General Franco, who already in June had let 
it be known that he was contemplating the resurrection of the 
Council of the Realm, its function being to propose to the Cortes 
the name of an acceptable candidate for the throne. In his address 
to the Falangist National Council in July General Franco referred 
to a return to tradition as the only solution to “the problem of 
succession to this high magistrature’”’, but still as a solution lying 
in the future: “I hope that, when the moment comes, the Cortes 
will study and the nation proclaim the new law’. 

General Franco’s present dilemma is that the legitimate 
Pretender, Don Juan — who, having twice during the Civil War 
placed his services at General Franco’s disposal, has since sought 
to represent himself as above the mélée — has tired of procrasti- 
nation, and in a manifesto of March last formally repudiated both 
General Franco and the Falange. Don Juan declines, that is to 
say, to ‘‘guarantee the spirit of the Falange’’, believing now both 
that the Franco régime is contrary to the character and tradition 
of the Spanish people and that its foreign policy has compromised 
the future of the nation. General Franco, thus rebuffed, is 
reported variously to be considering the establishment of a Council 


of Regency with himself as Regent and to be seeking for another 


and more amenable nominee to the throne. The most recent 
reports represent him as ‘‘weary of his task’, and seeking to reopen 
negotiations with Don Juan. 

But the basic dilemma of Spain goes deeper than the dilemma 
confronting General Franco and the Falangist Party. No change 
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that guarantees the spirit of the Falange can be acceptable to 
foreign opinion, and once this has been made abundantly clear 
within Spain the interests of Caudillo and Falange are unlikely to 
weigh heavily in the eyes of the real arbiters of power, the Army. 
The ultimate question is rather whether a genuine return to 
. ‘“Spain’s historic tradition”, which would undoubtedly conciliate 
the interests of Army, Church, and aristocracy, would be acceptable 
to the nation at large. ‘The nation’s verdict, recorded at the polls 
no uncertain terms in 1931, was that Spain’s historic tradition, 
interpreted until then by Monarchy, Army, Church, and 
ristocracy, had utterly failed the nation. And until it has been 
modified or replaced by another, expressed again at the polls and 
with equal freedom by the nation at large, that verdict, it would 
seem, must stand. 


W.C. A. 


THE STATUS OF TANGIER 


(THIN the next few months a conference of the Powers 
\ who signed the General Act of the Algeciras Conference 
on April z 1906 is to discuss the future of the Inter- 
itional Zone of Tangier and to consider any changes in the 
tatute which may be proposed by any of these Powers. 
Before the war ‘Tangier was administered as a inte and 
nilitarized international Zone under a Statute adopted by the 
United Kingdom, Spain, and France in 1923 and modified by a 
otocol in 1928, when these three Powers were joined by Italy. 
ne but not all of the Algeciras Powers were invited to accede 
these arrangements. 
[In the early hours of June 14, 1940, it will be remembered, 
panish Moroccan forces occupied Tangier in violation of the 
) — of Spain under the Statute. The Spanish Government 
fied the Statutory Powers that the object of the occupation was 
preserve the neutrality of the Zone during a war in which the 
ler major interested Powers — France, Italy, and the United 
gdom — were engaged. They announced that it would be 
visional, and that all the existing services would continue. 


inal signatories were the United Kingdom, Germany, Austria- 
Belgium, Spain, the U.S.A., France, Italy, Morocco, the Netherlands, 


Russia, and Sweden. Germany, Austria, and Hungary renounced 

nd privileges under the Act in the Treaties of Peace at the close of 
14-1918 wal 

ast September the Spanish Government, in a statement declared that 

existed well-founded reasons for fearing an imminent act of hostility 


om the Axis Powers’. 
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In reply to protests by the British Ambassador in Madrid, 
further assurances were given, and as the circumstances were not 
propitious to strong action the occupation was accepted as a modus 
vivendi,' without prejudice to the rights of the United King- 
dom and of third parties.1 The United States, though not a party 
to the international régime, made it clear to the Spanish Govern- 
ment that she reserved all her rights under the treaties regarding 
Morocco to which she was a party. 

In spite of all her assurances, Spain took one step after another 
to strengthen her hold over the Zone, as will be seen below. 

With the termination of the war in Europe in the spring of this 
year there no longer appeared to be any justification for her con- 
tinued occupation of the Zone. Accordingly, the United Kingdom 
and France invited the United States to send representatives to an 
informal meeting in Paris to discuss its future. They were joined, 
at her own request, by the Soviet Union, and on Aug. 31, 1945 the 
four Powers reached an agreement, published on Sept. 4, under 
which the Spanish Government were to be called upon to evacuate 
the Zone; the sovereign rights of the Sultan of Morocco were to be 
re-established; the international administration was to be restored 
on the basis of the Statute, as modified in 1928; and the United 
States and the Soviet Union were invited to collaborate in the 
administration. The régime thus established was to be provisional 
and to remain in force until a new convention had been concluded 
between the signatories of the Act of Algeciras. 

To understand the problem of 'Tangier it is necessary to bear in 
mind a number of geographical, political, and economic factors, 
of which something must here be said. 

Tangier forms a very small enclave in Spanish Morocco. The 
latter, in turn, is surrounded by the French Zone which forms by 
far the larger part of Morocco. The whole of Morocco is in prin- 
ciple under the absolute monarchy of the Sultan, who has supreme 
authority in civil and religious affairs, though in practice this 
authority has been restricted. 

The area of the Zone is only 225 square miles, as compared with 
— for instance — the 700 square miles of Greater London. Most 
of the population is concentrated in the city of Tangier which, 
with its port, is.situated at the western entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean in a strategic position overlooking the Straits of Gibraltar, 
some 35 miles south west of Gibraltar. Just outside the city is an 
airport. ‘Tangier is thus strategically placed at a point where sea 


1 It was made clear that this did not constitute a de facto recognition of the 
occupation. In February 1941, however, the British Government, in an interim 
agreement with the Spanish Government, recognized the special interest of 
Spain in the Zone, and Spain guaranteed to respect British rights and interests 
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” \merica might intersect, as well as being on the route to the East. 
| [t is an important gateway into Morocco, and has railway communi- 
ition with Fez and other important centres. 

Economically ‘Tangier has few resources. It is largely dependent 
imports, and its main sources of revenue are taxes and, innormal 
mes, the tourist traffic. It has therefore suffered greatly from 
rtime restrictions. Although its prosperity depends on its rela- 
ns with the rest of Morocco, strategic and political considera- 
ns have set it apart and made of it a centre of conflicting 
; terests in Morocco. It is necessary therefore to give a brief 
unt of the relationship of Tangier to Morocco, and of events 
that country as a whole. 
ibout two hundred years Tangier was under European 
Captured by Portugal in 1471, it was lost to Spain in 1580 
| recovered by Portugal in 1656. In 1662 it passed into British 
ssion as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza on her 
riage to Charles II. In 1684 the British Government decided 

t it was not worth the cost of maintaining and abandoned it to 

Vloors, who had made more than one attempt to seize it by 


( 


vards the end of the eighteenth century it became the seat of 


Diplomatic Corps in Morocco. This was partly because of the 
urity of life and property in Morocco and partly because the 
ltan, discouraging foreign penetration into his territories, 
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designated it as the place of residence for foreign representatives. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the legal situation 
had become complex. The Sultan was in principle — and still is — 
an absolute monarch with supreme civil and religious authority. 
But his power had been reduced considerably in practice in Tan- 
gier. First, capitulatory rights had been granted to foreign Powers. 
Under these rights foreign nationals were subject not tothe Sultan’s 
but to their own Consular Courts, while natives employed by the 
foreign Legations were entitled to diplomatic and consular pro- 
tection. Foreign Powers were also authorised to open post offices 
and schools. 

During the nineteenth century an international sanitary council 
composed of members of the Diplomatic Corps was given authority 
to take quarantine and health measures at the port. In 1892 the 
Council was given jurisdiction over the streets and markets of 
Tangier with power to levy rates. By 1903 Tangier developed 
a rudimentary municipal administration under a Commission 
d’ Hygiéne et de Voirie formed from among foreign residents. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century France became 
the predominant Power in Morocco, and there began a struggle for 
supremacy which led up to the Algeciras Conference. 

In the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 (the Entente Cordiale) 
Britain recognized France’s special position as a Power whose 
dominions shared a common boundary, for a great distance, with 
Morocco. In return for undertakings from France with regard to 
Egypt she agreed not to obstruct action taken by France to pre- 
serve order in Morocco and to provide assistance to the Sultan 
for the purpose of administrative, economic, financial, and military 
reforms. France was to leave intact the rights which Britain 
enjoyed in Morocco in virtue of treaties, conventions, and usage. 

The two Governments both declared themselves to be in favour 
of the principle of commercial liberty in Morocco. In order to 
secure the free passage of the Straits of Gibraltar they agreed not 
to permit the erection of fortifications or strategic works on the 
north coast of Morocco, apart from places already occupied by 
Spain on the Moorish coast of Morocco.? 

It was also agreed that the French Government should come to 
an understanding with the Spanish Government in regard to the 
interest Spain derived from her geographical position and from her 
territorial possessions on the north coast of Morocco. .A secret 
agreement fixed the limits of the zone of French influence in 
Morocco in the event of an understanding being reached with 
Spain. Another secret convention was concluded between France 


1 Melilla is administered as an integral part of Spain, and Ceuta forms part of 
the province of Cadiz. 
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and Spain on October 2, 1904 dividing Morocco into French and 
Spanish zones of influence, and providing that the city of Tangier 
should retain the special character conferred on it as the place of 
residence of the diplomatic corps and by its municipal and sanitary 
institutions. 

Lastly, in 1905 the Tangier police became a mixed Franco- 
Spanish corps commanded by a Frenchman under a secret Franco- 
Spanish ‘Treaty dated September 1, 1905. 

Germany, who had not been consulted about these arrange- 
ments, became alarmed at French expansion in Africa. She there- 
fore took advantage of the fact that France’s ally, Russia,’ had just 
been involved in the Russo-Japanese war to test the strength of the 
Entente Cordiale. Her immediate opportunity came when the 
Sultan of Morocco appealed for help against France, who was 
pressing for reforms in his somewhat chaotic empire. In 1905 the 
Kaiser appeared off Tangier in his yacht without warning and 
declared that he had come to guarantee the integrity of Morocco, 
which he recognized as a free and independent country. This was 
regarded as a challenge to the 1904 arrangements. 


THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE 

With the backing of the Kaiser, the Sultan demanded an inter- 
national conference, and this was held at Algeciras in Spain. At 
the Conference, Germany pressed for an international commission, 
but she was supported only by Austria, and finally had to agree 
that France and Spain should take the lead in carrying out the 
proposals for reform. 

The object of the Conference, as shown by the General Act of 
\lgeciras, was to reach an understanding as to the steps needed to 
establish order, peace, and prosperity in Morocco. But order, 
peace, and prosperity could only be attained, said the Preamble, 
on the basis of the threefold principle of the sovereignty and 

Phat of the Sultan, the integrity of his dominions, and 
conomic liberty without any inequality. 

In the General Act were united as a single instrument six docu- 
ments: a declaration on the organization of the police; regulations 

r dealing with the illicit trade in arms; an act of concession for a 

loroccan State Bank; a declaration concerning taxes and sources 

revenue; regulations on the Customs of the Empire and the 
ppression of fraud and smuggling; and a declaration on public 
ices and public works. 

‘he competence of the Diplomatic Corps was again enlarged, 
and under the Act Tangier became the seat of various new 


[he two countries had undertaken in a secret military convention of 1891 
ome to one another’s help in the event of an attack by Germany. 
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Moroccan institutions, such as the Moroccan State Bank. A 
Moorish police force trained by Spanish and French officers was 
also organized. In spite of the new regime, however, conditions in 
Morocco showed little improvement. From 1906 to 1911 there were 
frequent outbreaks of civil war, and fighting took place between 
Spanish forces and Rif mountaineers and between French forces 
and native tribes. In 1911 a French military mission went to Fez 
to relieve the Sultan, who was besieged by warring tribes. This 
established French supremacy. The German Government had 
reacted to the mission to Fez by despatching the gunboat Panther 
to Agadir. Its declared object was to protect German mining 
interests, though the real intention was to stake a claim to a German 
sphere of influence. France, with British support, met this move 
by ceding to Germany territory in the Cameroons and Ubanghi in 
return for a promise that Germany would not oppose the establish- 
ment of a French protectorate in Morocco. 

In March, 1912 France negotiated a treaty with the Sultan for 
that purpose, and in the same year she leased to Spain the area on 
the north coast which she had recognized as a Spanish zone of 
influence in 1904. The Tangier zone was defined, and provision 
was made for the establishment of an international régime there. 
A technical committee met in Madrid to draft its Statute, but was 
suspended owing to the 1914-1918 war. 

At the Peace Conference, France proposed that the Act of 
Algeciras should be superseded and that Tangier should be in- 
cluded in the French Zone, but this suggestion was not acceptable. 
In June, 1923 therefore, a preliminary conference of British, 
French, and Spanish experts met to draft a Statute. It was faced 
with conflicting demands from the three Powers. Spain claimed 
the incorporation of Tangier in her zone of influence; France 
pressed for the maintenance of the Sultan’s sovereignty; the United 
Kingdom for internationalization. Unable to reach a solution, the 
committee adjourned, but during the adjournment Spain accepted 
the British view. A Convention was therefore signed on December 
18, 1923 on the Organization of the Statute of the Tangier Zone." It 
was ratified on May 14, 1924 and came into force on June 1, 1925. 
It was to run for twelve years from the date of ratification and to be 
renewed automatically unless one of the parties asked for its revi- 
sion. ‘The 1923 Agreement was modified by a Protocol* in 1928 
when Italy joined the three Powers. 


PROVISIONS OF THE STATUTE 
The Statute provided that the Zone should be demilitarized 
and placed under a régime of permanent neutrality. The sover- 
1 Cmd. 2203. 1924. 2 Cmd. 3216. 1928. 
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eignty of the Sultan was recognized, and he remained respon- 
sible for native affairs and religious matters, which were admin- 
istered on his behalf by a Mendub with a Moroccan staff. The 
maintenance of public order and the general administration of the 
Zone were delegated by the Sultan to an International Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of members of different nationalities nomin- 
ated by the Consulates, together with six Moslem and three 
Jewish subjects nominated by the Mendub. As the Mendub 
was advised by French officials, this gave France considerable 
influence. The Legislative Assembly was presided over by the 
Mendub. Legislative measures had to be countersigned by the 
President of a Committee of Control consisting of the career 
Consuls of the signatories of the Act of Algeciras or their sub- 
stitutes, and were then promulgated by the Mendub. The Com- 
mittee of Control was responsible for seeing that the Statute was 
not violated and that economic equality was preserved. 

A Mixed Court of French, British, Spanish, and Italian judges 
was responsible for the administration of justice to foreign 
nationals. Natives remained under the jurisdiction of the Mendub. 
Finally, the diplomatic agencies in Tangier were replaced by 
Consulates. 

The measures introduced under the Statute resulted, to put it 
briefly, in a little more order, perhaps a little more justice, better 
roads, and a great deal more cleanliness. But when the time came 
for its renewal in 1936 grave defects were alleged. First, it was 
claimed that the Administration was not truly international but 
that French influence had been allowed to preponderate. On the 
ther hand, some people thought Spanish influence was increasing, 

) the detriment of international administration. 

Perhaps even more serious was the financial situation. Under 

Statute, ‘T'angier was required to contribute towards the service 
f the Moroccan loans of 1904 and 1910. Her contribution was 
d on Customs receipts and was claimed to be out of proportion 
the advantages gained by her. She also contributed heavily 
ards the maintenance of the Tangier-Fez railway. Her Budget 
ved difficult to balance, and this led to the acceptance, year by 
of loans from Spain and France, which tended to increase the 
nfluence of these two countries. Thirdly, the administration of 
stice by the Mixed Courts was criticized as frequently lacking 
mpartiality. 
in spite of these and other criticisms, however, the Statute was 
ed for another period of twelve years. 
hen came the Spanish occupation in 1940, after which the 
steadily deteriorated. ‘The Spanish Government has 
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recently attempted once more to justify its action in a Note'in reply 
to the Franco-British Note demanding the withdrawal of Spanish 
troops from the Zone. Yet step by step she endeavoured to 
increase her influence in such a way as to suggest that she intended 
to incorporate Tangier into the Spanish Zone. Early in November 
the Spanish officer in Command, Colonel Yuste, declared himself 
Governor of Tangier and delegate of the High Commissioner of 
Spanish Morocco, and later that month the juridical régime in 
force in the Spanish Protectorate was extended to the Zone. 
A proclamation was issued dissolving the Committee of Control 
and the Legislative Assembly. Only the Mixed Courts were left. 
The French international administrator and his assistants were 
replaced by Spaniards and the international police were disbanded. 

In March, 1941 the Mendub was ejected and native affairs 
passed into the hands of Spain. ,The Germans, who had been 
prohibited from entering the Zone, were allowed to instal them- 
selves there and to open a Consulate, and they brought with them 
members of the Gestapo. 

The atmosphere during the war was far from being neutral and 
German influence was strong, though there was a noticeable 
change in this respect whenever an Allied victory was. an- 
nounced. Robbery, sometimes with violence, became frequent 
and the offenders were rarely brought to book. 

Spain tried to acquire property and business in the Zone, and 
high prices were offered to British and French residents for their 
properties. Spanish legislation, including the rationing rules, was 
extended from the Spanish to the International Zone. Attempts 
were made to establish the Spanish peseta as the only legal currency, 
although the finances of the Zone were kept, under the Statute, in 
Moroccan currency, and pesetas and francs circulated side by side. 

Many new and apparently arbitrary taxes were introduced. 
One such tax, which was particularly onerous to the poorer 
sections of the population — Spanish working-class families and 
Moors — was a charge of one peseta per card for ration cards. 
Shortly afterwards new cards were issued, at three pesetas per 
person. This bore very hardly on large families whose bread- 
winner might be earning no more than six pesetas a day and on 
Moors whose cash resources are very limited. 

Although the revenue is said to have risen from its pre-war 
figure of about twenty-four million francs to about forty million 
pesetas, a sum about 8 times as large at current rates of exchange, 
few if any public works were undertaken and the roads were allowed 
to get into a very bad condition. Most of the public works equip- 
ment is said to have been carried off to the Spanish Zone. Trade 

1 This was sent to London and Paris on Sept. 4, 1945. 
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suffered from heavy taxation and from vexatious restrictions. The 
price of food became so high that the poorer people found it 
very difficult to obtain enough to eat. It is difficult to give a 
comparison of prices, since some goods could only be purchased 
with Spanish pesetas, while others were priced in Moroccan francs 
or sterling. Moreover, the rates of exchange varied from day to 
day in what appeared to be a somewhat arbitrary fashion, so that 
the £ sterling, for instance, might be worth 650 francs at the end 
of one month and only 230 francs at the end of the next month. 
[his was a serious matter because of the constant need for ex- 
changing one currency for another. In addition, changes in the 
rate of exchange were frequently made the excuse for raising 
prices, while the shortage of supplies encouraged a flourishing 
black market. 

Some idea of the situation may, however, be gained from a com- 
parison of percentages. Eggs rose from 1o francs a dozen before 
the war to 12 francs each. Flour rose by about 1800 per cent; 
sugar by about 400 per cent; vegetables 280 per cent; tea 1000 
per cent, coffee 1800 per cent, and so on. As against this, the wages 
of most of the working people rose by a mere Io per cent at the 
outside. 

The international administration is now in process of restoring 
the situation as before June, 1940. ‘The Administrator has re- 
turned, the rights of the Mendub have been restored, and the 
Spanish police have gone. 

When the Algeciras Powers meet early next year to settle the 
the permanent status of Tangier they will be faced with a great 
opportunity. In its way, as the above account shows, this small 
area is a miniature of the world as a whole. It depends for its 
wn peace and prosperity on circumstances over which it has had 
ittle control. On the other hand international peace and security 
lepend to a very great extent on the neutrality, independence, and 

npartial administration of just such strategic points as this. And 

rther, since international exchanges are so vital in the present 
rid of scarcity, no means of economic development should be 
glected: Morocco has here a great contribution to make. 

(‘he solution is very much bound up with the future of Morocco 

s a whole. Whatever emerges from the forthcoming conference 
administration of the area would seem to afford a good 
pportunity to put into practice, on a small scale, the principles 

i down in the Charter of the United Nations and to give 

lity to the modern conception of international interdependence. 


2 








INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL CO-OPERATION 


The San Francisco Proposals 


HE conversations held between representatives of the 

United Kingdom, the United States, Soviet Russia, and 

ultimately China at Dumbarton Oaks led to tentative sug- 
gestions for the setting up of a new international organization to 
include an Economic and Social Council.' In the Charter of the 
United Nations, signed at San Francisco on June 26, 1945,? the 
scope and powers of this Council are more clearly defined, if still 
in somewhat vague and general terms. Chapter I of the Charter 
states that one of the main purposes of the United Nations is “‘to 
achieve international co-operation in solving international pro- 
blems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion’. With this aim in view the Economic 
and Social Council is to be established as one of the principal 
organs of the new United Nations Organization. 

The objective of the United Nations in the economic and social 
field is to create ‘‘conditions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples”. The United Nations signatory to the Charter have 
therefore pledged themselves to co-operate both jointly and 
severally with the new Organization in the promotion of ‘‘(a) 


higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development; (5) solutions of 


international economic, social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co-operation; and (c) 
universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all... .” 

Responsibility for bringing the above objectives into effect is 
vested in the General Assembly and, more particularly, the 
Economic and Social Council, acting under the authority of the 


Assembly. The Council itself is to consist of representatives of 


18 members of the United Nations to be elected by the Assembly 
on a two-thirds majority vote. Each member is to serve for three 
years, but at the end of this period is to be eligible for re-election. 


1 See Cmd. 6571 (1944). 
1See A Commentary on the Charter of the United Nations signed at San 
Francisco on the 26th Fune, 1945, Cmd. 6666. 
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The constitution of the Economic and Social Council therefore 
differs from the Security Council, for the Great Powers have not 
been granted permanent seats, and decisions are to be taken on a 

single majority of those present and voting. As regards procedure, 
the Council is given a comparatively free hand; it can itself decide 
how often it is to meet — with a proviso for the convening of 
meetings on a request from a majority of its members — and the 
method by which its president is to be chosen. A permanent staff 

to be assigned to the Council as part of the general Secretariat 
of the new United Nations Organization. 

‘The specific functions and powers of the Economic and Social 
Council are covered by Articles 62-64 of the Charter. ‘The Council 
is empowered to make or initiate studies and reports with respect 
to “economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters’’ and make recommendations to the Assembly on such 
questions, and also for the purpose of promoting respect and 
observance of human rights and freedoms. In addition, it may 
ubmit draft conventions to the Assembly and call conferences on 
matters within its province. 

A subject of particular interest and one that has aroused much 

speculation is the question of how far existing international, 
economic, or social organizations are to be merged in or brought 
under the authority of the United Nations Organization. The 
Charter deals with this question only on very broad lines. No 
reference is made to any specific international organization, as for 
nstance the International Labour Organization, the proposed 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the Money Organization 
agreed upon at Bretton Woods, or U.N.R.R.A. All that is laid 
lown is that the various “specialized agencies” established by 
inter-Governmental agreement that have wide responsibilities in 
social, cultural, health, and related matters are ‘“‘to be brought into 

lationship with the United Nations”. The Council is empowered 
to make agreements with the agencies as to the terms on which 
hey may be brought into such relationship and make recommenda- 
ns for the co-ordination of their policies and activities, and if 
essary initiate the creation of new organizations. It may also 

‘tain from the agencies regular reports and studies; and, both 

m the agencies and from members of the United Nations, re- 

rts as to what measures have been taken to carry out recom- 

endations made by the Council itself or by the Assembly, and 
bmit to the latter its views on such reports. Commissions are 
be set up by the Economic and Social Council to deal with its 

rk in the various fields that fall within its scope, including a 
Commission on Human Rights. Representatives of any of the 

ited Governments or of the specialized agencies can be co- 
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opted to take part in discussions on questions in which they have 
a particular interest, but without the right to vote. Arrangements 
may also be made for consultation with non-Governmental 
agencies and, subject to the consent of the member concerned, 
with national organizations. 

While the future relationship between the Economic and Social 
Council and existing economic and social organizations for inter- 
national co-operation was therefore not very clearly defined, it 
seems evident that the main function of the Council will be to 
keep under continuous review all economic and social problems 
and those connected with human rights. Presumably it is hoped 
that a comprehensive study of all the various problems and their 
close interconnection will enable the Council to guide and co- 
ordinate the activities of existing organizations and make clear ii 
and when such bodies require to be supplemented by new 
machinery. The first new specialized agency, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, came into being on Oct. 16, 1945 
with the signing of :ts Charter by the representatives of thirty 
nations at the Quebec Conference. Proposals have also been 
made for the setting up by the United Nations of an educationa |! 
and cultural organization, the constitution of which is to be 
discussed at a conference to be held shortly. 

Generally speaking, the Economic and Social Council must be 
regarded mainly as an advisory body, for it has no actual power to 
enforce its decisions. Nevertheless, it is significant that, elected 
on a basis of complete equality for all, it will be one of the main 
instruments of the General Assembly in which discussion and 
criticism are likewise to be open to all States, large and small. 
The powers conferred on the General Assembly are wide, for it 
can both lay down general principles and “‘recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations between nations’. Moreover, the Economic and Social! 
Council is empowered to provide the Security Council, itself the 
executive organ of the United Nations, with information and give 
it any necessary assistance. 

How does the proposed new machinery for international, 
economic, and social co-operation compare with that which existed 
between the two world wars? At the end of the last war the 
fundamental importance of economic and social problems — and 
their inter-relationship — in any planning for world security was 
not fully realized. But the terms of the Peace Treaties did not 
neglect to make provision for international co-operation in the 
solving of certain problems, and outlined broad objectives. 
Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations states that 
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the signatory nations. will endeavour to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labour both in their own countries and 
in all countries to which their commercial and industrial relations 
extend, and will establish and maintain the necessary organiza- 
tions for that purpose. The Charter of the International Labour 
Office lays down as general principles, (a) that social justice is 
recognized as a condition of universal peace; (b) that conditions of 
labour exist involving such injustice, hardship, and privations of 
large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and (c) that the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve 
conditions in their own countries. 
Provision was also made in Article 23 of the Covenant for the 
ndertaking by the League of Nations of many ofher social and 
economic activities that will now fall within the scope of the new 
Economic and Social Council. It was to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories under the control of members 
of the League. It was entrusted with supervision over the execu- 
tion of agreements with regard to traffic in women and children 
ind trafhe in opium and other dangerous drugs; and with the 
promotion of measures for the prevention and control of disease. 
[t was also to endeavour to promote measures for securing and 
naintaining freedom of communication and of transit, and 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all members of the 
League. 
The relationship between the League and other international 
yureaux is dealt with in Article 24 of the Covenant. With the 
msent of the parties concerned international bureaux already 
stablished by general treaties were to be placed under the direc- 
tion of the League, which, subject to the consent of the Council, 
vas also given power to collect and distribute information on all 
matters of international interest not under the control of existing 
ureaux, but regulated by general conventions. 
[he scope, powers, and functions of the League of Nations 
gether with the International Labour Office, as laid down in the 
Peace Treaties, were thus left open to very wide interpretation, and 
the organizations for international co-operation in economic and 
cial affairs that were gradually established provided machinery 
activities more varied and extensive in scope than is perhaps 
w generally realized. 
\s is well known, the International Labour Organization, 
though in principle part of the League of Nations, works inde- 
ndently and is not an inter-Governmental organization. The 
verning Body is composed of representatives not only of Gov- 
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ernments but also of employers and work-people, and the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which meets at least once a year 
consists of representatives of the same three groups. The main 
object of the organization is to frame and supervise the application 
of international rules with regard to conditions of labour; but in 
addition the International Labour Office — the secretariat — col- 
lects and distributes information and documents and makes 
inquiries and reports on a great variety of labour and social ques- 
tions. 

No provision was made in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
for the establishment within the League of any single committee 
responsible for economic and social questions as a whole. The 
various auxiliary or technical organizations that were set up to 
deal with the very varied aspects of the League’s work were 
established gradually and piecemeal as the result of resolutions 
passed either by the Council or the Assembly. Those concerned 
with economic and social problems include the Economic and 
Financial, the Communications and Transit, and the Health 
Organizations, together with advisory committees on social 
questions, on traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, and the 
Permanent Central Opium Board. 

Shortly before the war it was decided at the meeting of the 
Council in May, 1939 to appoint a committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, High Commissioner for 
Australia (Chairman of the Committee for the Co-ordination of 
Economic and Financial Questions), to report to the forthcoming 
Assembly as to what measures should be adopted to provide for 
the development and expansion of the League’s machinery 
for dealing with technical problems and to promote active 
participation of all nations in the efforts made to solve such 
problems. 

The report of this Committee’ suggested that the Assembly 
should consider the setting up of a new Central Committee for 
Economic and Social Questions in order that the work of the 
technical organizations concerned with economic and social ques- 
tions might be brought under the supervision of a single effective 
and responsible agency. The Committee recognized that the 
statesmanship of the world had failed to deal adequately with the 
tremendous problems with which it had been confronted; but 
emphasized that it was the League that had initiated nearly all the 
efforts made to find some means by which they could be solved. 
It pointed out that the promotion of economic and social welfare 
had always been one of the League’s primary objectives. The work 


1 The Development of International Co-operation in Economic and Social Affairs. 
League of Nations. Geneva, August 1939. 
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of the technical organizations had been constantly extended both 
in scope and variety so that it now covered a vast field, and in cer- 
tain directions activities had met with striking success. But while 
the League had not ceased to prepare reports containing the con- 
sidered opinion of the best experts available on questions of major 
importance and to make recommendations for modifications of 
national policies, the fact remained that little success had been 
achieved in the co-ordination of national policies by means of 
formal treaties and contractual agreements. It had, indeed, 
become increasingly apparent that few of the more vital problems 
were capable of settlement through formal conferences and 
treaties and that “the main object of international co-operation 
should be rather mutual help than reciprocal contract —above 
all, the exchange of knowledge and of the fruits of experience”’. 
The technical organizations of the League concerned with 
economic and social affairs had for some years before the war been 
extending their work with this conception of international co- 
operation in mind. Increasing attention was paid to the investiga- 
tion of major problems of international economic and social policy; 
for example, the mitigation of economic depressions, taxation, 
changes in the rate of growth and composition of populations, and 
also questions of health, hygiene, nutrition, and housing. Indeed, 
it was the League which first initiated studies on the relationship 
of nutrition to questions of health and agricultural and economic 
problems; work which is now to be the concern of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization. All the economic and social problems 
under consideration by the League were however, so closely 
interconnected one with another that it was generally recog- 
nized the time had come for the work as a whole to be placed 
under the direction of a central body. Moreover, it was the 
opinion of the Bruce Committee that any such organ must be 
representative of authorities in each country for the formulation 
of policy and of special experience in the questions under con- 
sideration. Also that it was of the utmost importance for as 
nany States as possible to take part in the League’s work, and, 
erefore, that States not members of the League should be 
ven the “opportunity to co-operate to the fullest possible 
extent in the work undertaken, in the body that directs and 
ipervises it, and in the use of the platform which the League 
could supply for public discussion’. Lastly, the Committee 
tressed that, in view of the growing intertwining of the different 
inches of the League’s work, central direction should be 
persons of Government rank directly concerned at home 
ith subjects of international discussion. Attention was drawn to 
great importance and real need for public discussion concern- 
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ing economic and social problems, and above all for a great increase 
in public knowledge and interest, for, as the Committee em- 
phasized, in the final analysis enlightened public opinion is the 
only really potent instrument of progress. 

The draft constitution for the League’s Central Committee for 
Economic and Social Questions, as drawn up by the Bruce 
Committee, proposed that the Central Committee should 
consist in the first year of representatives of 24 States chosen by 
the Assembly — the number to be alterable thereafter in the light 
of experience — and that in addition the Committee should have 
the right to co-opt not more than 8 experts in their personal 
capacity. It also proposed that any member of the League not 
represented on the Central Committee but interested in a particu- 
lar subject should be invited to send a representative to take part 
in discussion on that subject. Further, that the Central Committee 
itself should study the conditions under which all States desiring 
to do so might participate in any work concerning economic and 
social questions and should be empowered to take appropriate 
steps to facilitate their participation. Any State so participating 
was to be given the same rights as member States not represented 
on the Council. 


The scope of the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
will be rather wider than that of the Central Committee for 
Economic and Social Questions as proposed for the co-ordination 
of the League’s work in the economic and social field. For instance, 
it is to be responsible for international, cultural, and intellectual 
co-operation and has also been given the definite task of making 
effective the United Nations’ pledge to promote higher standards 
of living and full employment. As regards the constitution of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council this follows closely 
the proposals made by the Bruce Committee, with one important 
exception: no reference is made to the position of States not yet 
members of the United Nations, as, for example, neutral States 
such as Sweden and Switzerland. How soon such States will be 
able to co-operate in the work of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations is, therefore, apparently to be dependent 
on when they are admitted to membership. Article 2 of the 
Charter lays down that membership of the United Nations is to 
be open to all peace-loving States which accept the obligations 


contained in the Charter and in the judgment of the Organization 7 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations. Actual right of 7 


admission is to be granted by the General Assembly on recom- 
mendations made by the Security Council. 


While it is common knowledge that the International Labour 7 
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Organization — with the International Labour Office transferred 
from Geneva to Montreal — continued its activities throughout 
the whole war period and did valuable work, the extent to which 
the League’s machinery has continued to operate may not be so 
widely known. In the non-political field the work of the League, 
although inevitably much curtailed, has been carried on to the 
greatest extent possible with a view to preparing for the resump- 
tion of international co-operation in economic and social affairs. 
The Economic and Financial Committees have continued to hold 
meetings and have reported their views on major economic 
problems of the future. The reports published by the League 
rank among the most important and valuable that have been made 
available to those concerned with post-war policy; an outstanding 
example is the “Report on the Transition from War to Peace” by 
the Delegation on Economic Depressions, which is shortly to be 
followed by a second report on economic stability in the post-war 
world — “The Conditions of Prosperity after the Transition from 
War to Peace’. The Economic, Financial, and Transit Depart- 
ment of the League, transferred in part to Princeton, New Jersey, 
has not only continued publications such as the Statistical Year 
Book, the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, the World Economic 
Survey, and Money and Banking, but has in addition carried out a 
far-reaching programme of studies bearing on post-war economic 
problems. 

Much useful work has also been done in regard to social and 
humanitarian questions; the Health Service, for instance, has 
rendered valuable services. The Permanent Commission on 
siological Standards has never ceased its investigations, and, 
when other means of transmission have been impossible, Geneva 
has been used as a relay and distribution centre for the transmis- 
sion of standards from the central laboratories in Copenhagen and 
London to the various national institutes. ‘The Health Section in 
Geneva has also provided documentary material and technical 

formation and advice in response to an ever-increasing number 
f requests from all quarters. The Epidemiological Intelligence 
Service has not only maintained publication of the Weekly 
ipidemiological Review but has concentrated on studies of the 
pidemic and nutrition situation in the various countries of 
iurope; and has been able to provide information and technical 
dvice both to the International Red Cross and to national Red 
Cross Societies, as well as to private relief organizations. The 
Washington Unit of the Health Section is now to provide the 
1edical services of U.N.R.R.A. with information as to health 
rganizations and on health situations. Work by the International 


Drug Administration and the Permanent Opium Board in connec- 
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tion with the control of traffic in narcotic drugs has been carried 
on throughout the war, with results that give rise to hopes that a 
solution to this problem may ultimately be found. 

A problem with which the League has been concerned in the 
past and is still concerned with is the question of international 
assistance to refugees. In 1938 the Assembly of the League 
instructed the League’s High Commissioner for Refugees to 
maintain relations with the Inter-Governmental Committee. This 
Committee, of which the High Commissioner is Honorary Direc- 
tor, met in London in 1943 and adopted important decisions as to 
the competence of the Committee and the financing of the whole 
work of assistance to refugees. It also decided to add to the mem- 
bership of the Inter-Governmental Committee by inviting 
Governments of the United Nations and of neutral countries not 
previously members to join the Committee. The League’s High 
Commissioner is thus the Honorary Director of the chief organs 
charged with the whole problem of assistance for refugees; in 
addition to which he co-operates with U.N.R.R.A. and the War 
Refugees Board set up by the United States. 

The extent and means whereby the International Labour Office 
and the organizations of the League of Nations that still provide 
machinery for the promotion of economic and social welfare are 
to be brought into relationship with or transferred to the United 
Nations Organization is still to be decided. A proposal was put 
forward at San Francisco by the United Kingdom delegation that 
in view of its tripartite constitution the International Labour 
Office should be brought into Special relationship with the new 
Organization and should be “an important instrument through 
which shall be pursued the object of securing for all improved 
living standards, economic advancement, and social security’. 
This suggestion that the International Labour Office should be 
given formal recognition was, however, withdrawn as several 
delegates, while expressing appreciation of its work during the 
past 25 years, felt it would be inappropriate to single out any one 
particular organization for mention in the Charter. But it was 
agreed by the Committee concerned with Economic and Social Co- 
operation that a statement should be made in its report to the 
Conference that the International Labour Office should be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations Organization and that 
note must be taken of the fact that its constitution would require 
alteration before such relationship could be effected. 

At the opening meeting of the International Labour Conference 
in Paris on Oct. 15 1945, the Chairman said the United Nations 
Charter created a basis on which satisfactory relationship with 
the organization could be built, and that the Conference should 
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consider the general principles — though not the final terms — 
which should govern that relationship. 

It was agreed at San Francisco that a Preparatory Commission 
f the United Nations should be established for the performance 
of certain duties, including the examination of the problems 
involved in the establishment of relationship between specialized 
inter-Government organizations and agencies and the new 
Organization; and also the formulation of recommendations con- 
cerning the possible transfer to it of certain functions, activities, 
and assets of the League of Nations. 

The Executive Committee of this Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations started work in London on Aug. 16. A 
Sub-Committee set up at an early session recommended that the 
functions and assets of technical and non-political organizations 
‘f the League of Nations should be handed over to the new United 
Nations Organization, subject to certain exceptions and without 
prejudice to any changes that may take place. The chairman of 
the Committee stated that he thought it was very desirable that 
there should be continuity in the technical and non-political work 
of the League, in particular on economic and health questions. 
[hese proposals were laid before the Executive Committee on 
Oct. 12, and the report of the Sub-Committee was adopted by 

n votes to two, the U.S.S.R. and Australia voting against the 
proposals, while Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia abstained. Since 
then, it has been announced that the Preparatory Commission 
tself will meet in London on Nov. 8, and that it is hoped that 
he full Assembly will start its work on Dec. 4. 

When the Commission concerned with the General Assembly 

estions at San Francisco was convened to hear the report of 

Committee on Economic and Social Co-operation, Field 
\arshal Smuts, in his introductory speech, said that the Economic 
i Social Council was the most important innovation in the 
irter. he Rapporteur stated in his report that the Committee 
stantly kept in view the importance, for the maintenance of 
of effective international collaboration in economic, social, 
iral, and related fields. He went on: “If during the period of 
tion from war to peace and thereafter the nations of the 
work together for the solution of these problems, that col- 
ration will greatly reinforce the political and security provision 
document we have come together to draw up. On the other 
hould these problems be dealt with piecemeal — should the 
iain drift into the chaos of unco-ordinated national action, 
ially in the economic field — the maintenance of peace by 
the most wisely conceived and courageously administered 
rity organization would be wellnigh impossible.”’ ‘The report 
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also pointed out that successful operation of the Economic and 
Social Council will “contribute to the attainment of peace in this 
world by substituting the method of joint action for unilateral 
action and by progressively shifting the emphasis of international 
co-operation to the achievement of positive ends, in lieu of the 
negative purpose of preventing the outbreak of war by way of 
organized security measures”. Speaking on the report a member 
for the United Kingdom delegation said that the proposals of the 
Committee marked the end of any idea that there was no need 
for international co-operation in social and economic fields and the 
beginning of “whole-hearted co-operation” within the United 
Nations to avoid the chaos of the inter-war years. He thought 
that the new proposals carried a message of hope to scores of 
millions of people throughout the world, but added that high 
hopes were not enough, and the effectiveness of the machinery 
drafted in San Francisco depended upon the willingness of nations 
to make the necessary sacrifices. 

This article has discussed nothing more than the question of 
institutions and machinery, but it cannot be stressed too often 
that the effectiveness of any mechanism for international co- 
operation will ultimately depend, in the future as in the past, on 
the power by which it is driven. In the present rapidly changing 
world, with its economic structure that is ever growing more 
closely knit, major economic and social problems can only be 
solved if Governments remain steadfastly determined to show 
good-will by the formulation and administration of national 
policies in the light of international experience, rather than with 
the sole view of advancement for their own country or the mitiga- 


tion of national difficulties. 
D. P. E. 
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